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Philosophia  Biou  Kubernetes 


The  three  mystic  letters  upon  the  key  that  is  the  cher¬ 
ished  emblem  of  our  Society  present  the  thought  for  our 
discussion:  Philosophia  Biou  Kubernetes — Philosophy  the 
Guide  of  Life. 

To  that  little  group  of  men  who  gathered  in  the  Raleigh 
Tavern  in  the  troublesome  days  when  the  fate  of  a  new  state 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  the  world  owes  no  small  debt 
of  gratitude.  Now,  when  the  fate  of  that  world  is  similarly 
vibrating  in  the  scale,  the  conviction  which  gave  them  inspi¬ 
ration  may  well  communicate  itself  to  us.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  anything  less  than  a  practical  application  of 
their  ideal — Philosophy  the  Guide  of  Life — will  lift  the 
world  again  into  the  stride  of  well-ordered  progress. 

In  the  wake  of  great  wars  forces  of  disruption  are  let 
loose.  The  minds  of  men  kindle  with  incendiary  thought, 
which  threatens  the  integrity  of  all  institutions.  Press,  pul¬ 
pit,  homes,  schools,  and  colleges  are  in  the  throes  of  necessary 
readjustments  and  sometimes  of  complete  reorganization. 
The  economic  agencies  of  production,  exchange,  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  all  disturbed.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
the  research  and  narrow  specialization  that  constantly  press 
the  confines  of  human  knowledge  and  the  arts  to  their  utter¬ 
most  limits  had  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  broad 
enlightenment  and  common  human  fellowship ;  so  that  human 
kind  had  been  set  working  at  cross  purposes  until  society  is 
a  vast  battlefield  on  which  conflicting  interests  wage  war  on 
every  side.  The  only  phenomenon  common  to  all  of  us  is 
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a  profound  sense  of  uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  and  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 

It  would  be  an  unnecessary  task  to  bring  to  a  college 
audience  arguments  to  prove  that  action  is  evolved  from 
and  directed  by  thought  and  feeling.  Ideas  dominate  the 
world  and  control  matter,  both  in  its  essence,  its  origin,  and 
its  organization.  “In  the  beginning  was  the  word,  and  the 
word  was  with  God,  and  the  word  was  God”  is  the  religious 
formula  for  expressing  this  fundamental  scientific  truth. 
The  word  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  ultimate  fact, 
which  is  spiritual,'  and  the  physical  forces  through  which 
the  ideational  struggles  to  find  its  expression. 

Your  presence  in  an  institution  of  learning  is  the  best 
evidence  that  you  believe  in  the  potency  of  ideas, — that  art 
and  literature,  politics  and  industry,  in  any  given  society  are 
what  the  prevailing  system  of  philosophy  makes  them. 

The  major  premise  on  which  my  argument  is  based  is 
this:  that  to  wisely  control  and  direct  our  energies  we  must 
get  back  of  the  manifold  and  conflicting  capers  that  we 
cut  as  men  and  women  of  the  world  into  a  realization  of 
that  psychic  cosmos  in  which  alone  unity  and  harmony  may 
be  found.  If  my  presentation  of  this  thought  is  clear,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  since  human  action  follows  thought  and 
feeling,  harmony  in  all  social,  industrial,  political,  and  even 
religious  affairs  can  spring  only  from  sound  philosophy. 

The  highest  attainment  of  Philosophy  is  the  conception 
of  the  essential  unity  of  the  universe.  The  highest  achieve¬ 
ment  possible  to  the  human  race  will  not  be  the  attainment 
of  freedom,  wealth,  equality,  or  happiness  among  its  members, 
but  that  spiritual  conquest,  each  of  himself,  that  will  make 
possible  the  attainment  of  proximate  harmony  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  human  relations. 

We  may  well  believe  that  this  millenium  is  still  a  long 
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time  off;  but  it  will  be  the  shame  and  failure  of  our  day  if, 
possessing  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  opportunities  of 
the  present,  we  allow  the  dirty  scramble  for  material  things 
to  sweep  away  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  toward  the  light. 

The  progress  of  democratic  ideals  since  the  Renaissance 
has  thrown  upon  the  modem  world  the  most  colossal  task 
of  all  the  centuries.  Men’s  mastery  of  material  facts  and 
forces  has  been  efficient;  too  efficient,  as  some  rate  efficiency. 
But  very  few  men  even  conceive  the  real  problem  which 
society  must  set  itself  to  solve  before  it  can  achieve  true 
progress. 

When  most  men  are  directed  by  a  few,  the  wisdom  of 
the  few  and  the  obedience  of  the  many  are  sufficient  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  group.  But  when  ill-ordered  think¬ 
ing  leads  men  into  bondage  to  the  notion  that  democracy 
brings  equality  of  authority  to  all  the  members  of  the  group, 
then  nothing  less  than  intelligent  self-direction  on  the  part 
of  fifty-one  per  cent  can  guarantee  the  mere  existence  of  the 
social  order  from  day  to  day;  while  similar  wisdom  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  is  requisite 
to  furnish  that  confidence  and  stability  on  which  develop¬ 
ments  can  proceed.  In  other  words,  society  organized  under 
one  trend  of  political  philosophy  may  require  ten  thousand 
times  the  number  of  intelligence  tests  that  are  required  by  a 
differently  organized  society.  This  is  not  an  argument 
against  the  democratic  State,  but  a  statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  on  which  its  permanence  and  stability  depend.  If 
democratic  society  can  pass  its  examinations,  well  and  good; 
but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  tests  are  intelligence 
tests,  and  can  be  passed  only  by  citizens  whose  minds  have 
developed  a  high  resistance  against  purely  material  and 
utilitarian  ideals. 

If  now  it  happens  that  considerable  numbers  of  our 
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social  group  accept  fallacious  reasoning  in  the  formation  of 
their  ideals  and  the  direction  of  their  conduct,  a  vicious 
social  ferment  is  sure  to  be  set  going  that  can  only  prove 
subversive  to  human  welfare;  for  you  cannot  assume  that  by 
going  wrong  you  are  going  to  get  right.  Society  to-day  is 
suffering  from  these  ferments  in  the  form  of  the  widespread 
but  unthinking  acceptance  of  certain  popular  doctrines. 
The  mother  of  all  is  a  very  fundamental  fallacy  that  appears 
in  many  forms  and  disguises,  some  of  which  I  shall  presently 
enumerate;  but  which  always  reduce  to  this  when  challenged 
by  sound  philosophy: — That  natural  laws  are  not  ultimate. 

In  order  to  turn  this  over  and  look  at  it  from  all  sides 
let  us  restate  it  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  It  means,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  may  violate  the  laws  of  nature  and 
escape  the  consequences  she  imposes;  that  he  may  go  without 
food  and  not  get  hungry ;  go  with  insufficient  clothing  and  not 
suffer  cold.  It  means  that  in  some  way  nature  may  be 
thwarted,  water  run  up  hill,  falling  bodies  rise,  students 
attain  brilliant  records  by  neglecting  their  studies,  a  stingy 
soul  be  a  philanthropist,  and  a  mean  fellow  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

Now  if  there  is  any  one  idea  which  ought  to  stick  in  the 
minds  of  college  men  and  women  it  is  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  comprehensive  and  immutable.  Our  difficulties 
with  the  curriculum  all  grow  out  of  this  fact;  for  if  this  were 
not  so  there  could  be  no  curriculum.  Physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  and  mathematics  could  discover  no  principles  which 
it  would  be  safe  to  make  the  postulates  of  any  further  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  progress  in  each  science  would  stop  with  the 
experiment  in  hand,  for  no  results  of  one  experiment  could 
ever  be  assumed  to  hold  good  for  the  next  one.  Relations 
of  cause  and  effect  would  cease.  Opinions  then  would  be 
as  true  as  facts.  In  the  fields  of  the  natural  and  exact 
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sciences  the  absurdity  of  such  a  fallacy  is  recognized  almost 
universally.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  group  of  social  sci¬ 
ences,  dealing  with  historical,  economic,  psychical,  and 
political  phenomena,  we  find  that  the  same  fundamental 
truth  is  often  denied.  But  every  thought  is  an  experiment, 
and  a  thinker  cannot  think  unless  the  laws  governing  the 
working  of  his  mind  are  as  reliable  as  those  governing  the 
operation  of  matter.  Opinion  is  not  always  truth,  and  both 
the  discovery  and  the  acceptance  of  facts  are  prerequisite 
to  social  progress.  Accordingly  Philosophy  must  protest,  in 
behalf  of  society,  against  the  false  reasoning  that  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  operation  of  law  in  one  field  of  human  life  and 
denies  it  in  another;  and  must  challenge  as  inadmissible  to 
a  rational  system  of  thinking  on  social  problems  all  deduc¬ 
tions  based  upon  such  fallacies  as  the  following: 

No.  1.  That  civilization  can  proceed  at  all  without  organ¬ 
ization. 

No.  2.  That  there  is  something  better  than  the  best  or 
truer  than  the  truth. 

No.  3.  That  something  can  come  out  of  nothing. 

No.  4.  That  certain  men  are  possessed  of  certain  rights 
which  involve  no  duties. 

No.  5.  That  accumulation  of  property  is  an  evil. 

No.  6.  That  the  weak  and  the  poor  by  virtue  of  being 
weak  and  poor  deserve  more  consideration  than 
the  strong  and  independent. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  false  notions  that  are 
afloat,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  occupy  our  attention  this 
morning. 

Of  course  such  propositions  when  baldly  stated  appear 
ridiculous.  But  upon  just  such  premises  laws  are  not  infre- 
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quently  enacted,  industries  regulated,  wars  waged,  and  social 
reforms  attempted.  The  Prussian  doctrine  that  might  makes 
right  is  only  fallacy  No.  4,  (that  certain  men  are  possessed 
of  certain  rights  that  involve  no  duties),  dressed  differently. 

Certainly  the  legislators,  the  social  reformers,  and  the 
industrial  agitators  never  state  their  cases  in  these  terms. 
Instead,  they  talk  about  the  decentralization  of  government, 
the  establishment  of  the  socialistic  state,  the  crimes  of  capital, 
the  exploitation  of  labor,  the  socialization  of  property,  the 
protection  of  the  poor  and  weak. 

No  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  to-day  there  is  an  appalling 
amount  of  human  misery  and  suffering  in  this  world,  that 
plenty  of  customs  among  us  produce  evil  results,  or  that 
poverty  is  less  comfortable  than  affluence.  Nor  can  one  deny 
that  the  human  race  could  banish  both  poverty  and  misery 
if  it  could  first  banish  folly  and  vice. 

Some  crank  has  calculated  that  the  entire  population  of 
the  globe  could  be  accommodated  with  standing  room  on 
the  ice  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  might  require  some  careful 
calculation  to  determine  that;  but  we  do  know  that  if  the 
United  States  were  populated  as  thickly  as  the  British  Isles 
we  should  have  a  billion  people  here.  Obviously  the  old 
earth  is  not  populated  at  anything  like  its  capacity  to  support 
life  on  the  present  stage  of  the  arts,  if  Philosophy  were  the 
guide  of  life. 

But  to  assert  that  poverty  can  be  abolished,  wrongs 
righted,  and  happiness  secured  for  everybody  by  simple  and 
expeditious  handling  of  objective  facts,  such  as  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  property,  is  to  ignore  the  subjective  causes  of  evils,  such 
as  my  desire  to  get  some  of  my  neighbor’s  property  without 
giving  him  a  fair  equivalent.  The  efforts  being  made  to 
destroy  existing  institutions,  whether  organized  government, 
organized  capital,  or  organized  labor,  are  defensible  only  on 
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the  assumption  that  civilization  can  proceed  better  without 
organization  than  with  it.  This  is  fallacy  No.  1. 

Society  rests  on  institutions.  Institutionless  society  is 
unthinkable.  Efforts  to  rid  society  of  its  basic  institutions 
are  unthinking  efforts.  The  success  that  may  be  expected 
from  them  may  be  witnessed  in  a  number  of  places  in  the 
world  to-day.  Any  healthy  social  group  is  based  on  institu¬ 
tions  of  family,  of  education,  of  property,  of  industry,  of 
politics,  and  of  religion.  It  need  not  be  a  democratic  society; 
but  that  is  the  type  men  are  most  interested  in  to-day,  and 
to  just  that  degree  to  which  any  society  evolves  democracy, 
to  that  same  degree  must  it  strengthen  and  safeguard  these 
essential  institutions. 

Institutions  arise  from  organized  effort.  Organization 
can  proceed  only  by  rules  or  laws,  and  laws  place  restrictions 
upon  the  individuals  of  the  group  organized.  The  personal 
liberty,  therefore,  of  all  individuals  in  an  organized  society 
must  be  to  some  degree  placed  under  restraint.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  a  reciprocal  one,  rights  being  balanced  by  duties, 
authority  by  responsibility.  When  this  relation  is  disturbed, 
injustice  is  done  and  society  suffers  from  the  disorganization. 

Organization  involves  leadership.  When  men  agree  to 
.act  together,  some  form  of  direction  is  inescapable.  Leader¬ 
ship  and  direction  involve  control,  for  leadership  means  a 
greater  influence  or  authority  on  the  part  of  some  than  on 
the  part  of  others.  Hence  it  follows  that  inequalities  between 
individuals  in  the  same  social  group  inevitably  arise,  for 
there  can  be  no  leadership  without  a  following.  In  society 
under  any  form  of  organization  that  can  be  conceived,  equal¬ 
ity  of  individuals  can  be  only  relative,  and  freedom  is  a  myth. 
That  some  men  yield  to  restrictions  voluntarily,  while  others 
do  not,  does  not  affect  the  principle  in  the  least.  The  fact 
is  as  well  illustrated  by  the  movements  of  “outlaw”  or  “rebel” 
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strikers  as  it  is  by  the  control  attempted  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  A  so-called  “struggle  for  freedom” 
only  means  a  shifting  of  the  privilege  of  leadership  or  control 
from  one  class  or  organization  of  individuals  to  another. 

Without  the  yielding  of  some  individual  prerogatives 
you  cannot  play  a  game  of  ball,  or  run  a  train;  you  cannot 
build  an  industry  or  conduct  a  school;  you  cannot  support  a 
church  or  maintain  a  hospital.  In  this  world  of  necessary 
adjustments  every  one  of  us  must  play  the  game  according 
to  some  rules. 

Not  even  in  the  realm  of  thought  is  freedom  possible; 
for  thoughts  proceed  according  to  laws,  receive  their  stimuli, 
their  inspiration  and  guidance,  and  also  their  hindrances, 
checks,  and  inhibitions.  In  short,  wherever  there  are  points 
of  contact,  either  psychical  or  physical,  resistances  are  set 
up,  and  the  free  and  unhampered  action  of  mind  or  matter 
ceases.  If  this  were  not  so  we  should  be  compelled  to  accept 
fallacy  No.  2,  that  there  can  be  something  better  than  the 
best  or  truer  than  the  truth.  But  since  no  state  or  condition 
may  be  found  wherein  one  must  not  recognize  some  intelli¬ 
gence  wiser  than  his  own,  and  the  existence  of  some  power 
over  and  above  his  own,  we  are  forced  to  lay  this  fallacy 
alongside  No.  1,  and  conclude  that  equality  and  freedom 
are  relative  only,  not  absolute,  and  hence  that  there  can  be 
no  rational  ground  for  expecting  to  find  them  or  for  working 
to  produce  them  in  our  efforts  to  improve  social  relations. 

Many  years  ago  I  discovered  in  the  northeastern  county 
of  Vermont  a  region  which  the  rapacious  lumberman  had  not 
then  visited.  Hundreds  of  acres  that  have  been  denuded 
since  were  then  clad  with  virgin  forests  of  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock.  It  was  a  Paradise  for  the  hunter,  the  trapper,  the 
fisherman,  or  even  the  humble  gum-chewer.  For  many  sea¬ 
sons  each  summer  vacation  found  me  toiling  more  laboriously 
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through  this  wilderness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  than  I  had 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  year  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Now  and  again,  when  my  provisions  melted  away  before 
my  woodsman’s  appetite,  or  I  failed  to  secure  the  necessary 
trout,  I  had  to  resort  to  a  forced  march  through  the  woods, 
descend  to  the  Connecticut,  and  replenish  my  stock  of  eat¬ 
ables  from  the  larder  of  a  friendly  farmer. 

One  year  I  pressed  through  the  last  strip  of  the  woods 
with  enjoyable  anticipations  of  a  square  meal  ahead  of  me, 
only  to  find  an  old  cellar  filled  with  ashes  and  charred  and 
half-burned  timbers.  My  friend  had  been  burned  out,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  For  one  day  during  the  absence  of  the 
entire  family  from  home  the  premises  caught  fire  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  a  total  loss,  with  live  stock,  farming  tools,  hay, 
grain,  furniture,  clothing,  household  utensils,  and  provisions. 
There  was  no  insurance.  When  they  returned  that  night  it 
was  a  homeless  family  that  looked  on  the  blackened  ruins. 
They  had  the  team  that  conveyed  them  and  the  clothes  upon 
their  backs  and  that  was  all. 

A  less  dauntless  courage  than  theirs  would  have  con¬ 
fessed  ruin.  But  not  they.  In  the  edge  of  the  woods  there 
was  still  standing  an  old  abandoned  log  house  built  by  the 
grandfather,  a  first  settler.  This  became  their  home  and 
with  nothing  else  they  set  out  to  recoup  their  fortunes.  They 
did  not  do  it  on  an  eight-hour  day  with  Saturdays  off,  nor 
wearing  the  latest  styles.  They  wore  their  clothes  to  shreds; 
the  young  fry  went  barefoot.  Father,  mother,  and  children 
worked  from  daylight  till  dark.  They  “hired  out”,  they 
picked  berries,  they  logged  in  winter,  they  fished  the  streams 
on  Sundays,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  suspicion  that  now  and 
then  a  fat  buck  was  shot  out  of  season.  They  secured  a  cow 
and  lived  on  bread  and  milk.  Their  luxuries  were  not  ice¬ 
cream  and  candy,  but  crackers, — St.  Johnsbury  crackers. 
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The  good  mother  who  was  partner  in  that  campaign  against 
poverty  told  of  the  wistful  tones  of  the  children  as  they 
voiced  the  wish  that  some  day  they  might  be  rich  enough  to 
buy  crackers  by  the  barrel  instead  of  by  the  dozen. 

It  was  seven  years  before  I  visited  the  spot  again  and 
heard  their  story,  and  as  I  sat  in  the  firelight  and  listened 
to  this  tale  told  in  a  calm,  matter  of  fact  tone  I  was  silent, 
but  not  with  pity.  I  was  dumb  with  admiration,  for  my 
regret  at  their  misfortune  was  surpassed  by  my  amazement 
at  their  achievement.  On  a  more  commanding  site  than 
that  occupied  by  the  old  farm  house  stood  the  best  set  of 
buildings  in  the  region.  The  house  was  commodious  and 
conveniently  arranged,  with  modem  equipment,  furtiace 
heat,  hardwood  floors,  and  in  the  parlor  stood  a  piano.  The 
barns  were  large  and  up  to  date.  Everybody  was  still  work¬ 
ing.  The  wife  had  drawn  the  plans  of  that  house  and  her 
husband  had  built  it  with  scarcely  a  helper  after  the  frame 
was  up.  Great  granite  blocks  for  the  cellar  walls  and 
foundations  he  quarried  with  his  own  hands  in  the  back 
pasture,  drew,  and  laid  in  place.  My  wife  and  I  remained 
fishing  in  the  vicinity  two  weeks,  taking  a  portion  of  our 
meals  and  lodging  with  them.  When  I  asked  my  host 
his  charges,  as  we  were  leaving,  he  looked  me  squarely  in  the 
eye  and  charged  me  twice  the  customary  rate.  I  paid  it 
without  a  murmur  because  I  felt  that  I  was  his  debtor  still. 

This  incident  has  not  been  worth  recounting  unless  it 
has  revealed  the  conquest  which  sound  philosophy  makes 
over  misfortune.  Much  of  the  world  to-day  is  in  the  plight 
of  my  friend — burned  out  with  no  insurance.  Economists 
have  calculated  that  the  direct  and  immediate  economic  losses 
due  to  the  war  aggregate  over  three  hundred  billions  of 
wealth,  of  which  our  own  country  has  contributed  approxi¬ 
mately  one-sixth.  It  is  not  the  world’s  money  that  has  gone; 
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but  things, — things  to  eat,  things  to  wear,  things  to  work  with, 
things  to  enjoy — in  a  word,  capital,  but  not  capital  in  the 
form  of  coin.  There  is  as  much  money  in  the  world  as  ever. 
To  recover  the  losses  and  enable  society  to  resume  a  normal 
basis  of  living,  the  example  of  my  backwoods  friend  should 
be  emulated. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  play  a  part  in  hastening 
the  recovery.  Each  of  us  ought  to  work  more,  not  less,  to 
work  harder,  produce  more,  and  consume  less  of  the  unessen¬ 
tial  things,  to  make  whatever  we  happen  to  have  do  its 
utmost  before  we  replace  it,  to  make  new  purchases  with  an 
eye  to  utility  rather  than  to  fashion,  when  they  cannot  be 
found  in  combination.  Intelligence,  industry,  energy,  and 
thrift  will  turn  the  trick  and  nothing  else  will  do  it,  except 
further  disaster,  which  will  not  hesitate  to  rob  us  of  that 
which  we  are  too  weak  to  deny  ourselves.  There  is  no  other 
way;  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing;  but  the  newspapers  pre¬ 
sent  fresh  evidence  each  day  that  certain  great  sections  of 
society  think  to  benefit  by  working  less  and  charging  more, 
spending  more  and  saving  less.  They  are  proceeding  on 
fallacy  No.  3,  that  something  can  come  from  nothing. 

The  great  need  of  the  world  for  a  higher  ratio  of  wealth 
to  money  naturally  directs  our  attention  to  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  it.  Labor,  capital,  and  land  (the  latter  including 
natural  resources)  are  the  classic  prerequisites  to  its  produc¬ 
tion.  These  three  are  not  independent  but  are  interdependent. 
Much  talk  goes  on  about  the  exploitation  of  labor.  Why 
not  tell  the  whole  truth  instead  of  one-third  of  the  truth  and 
confess  to  the  exploitation  of  all  three?  Since  the  first  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  society  was  founded  in  1776  the  exhaustion  of 
land  (or  natural  resources)  has  gone  on  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  while  the  more  recent  years  have  made  the  abuse 
of  capital  as  outstanding  a  fact  as  the  exploitation  of  labor. 
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Witness  the  present  plight  of  the  railroads;  not  less  than 
100,000  freight  cars,  3000  cars  for  passenger  service,  and 
2000  locomotives  are  needed  to  handle  the  normal  business 
of  the  country  for  the  current  year.  With  locomotives  cost¬ 
ing  to-day  upwards  of  $75,000  each,  that  could  be  bought  a 
few  years  ago  for  less  than  $30,000,  and  with  a  similar 
increase  in  the  cost  of  every  other  item,  the  total  aggregating 
not  less  than  $600,000,000,  the  augmentation  of  capital  not 
less  than  the  increase  in  wages  becomes  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  no  small  part  of  this  increased  need 
of  capital  is  produced  by  the  increased  demands  of  labor. 
The  moving  crops  next  fall,  vital  to  the  welfare  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  illustrate  perfectly  the  necessary 
partnership  of  land,  labor,  and  capital.  But  the  man  with 
a  special  case  to  plead  often  prefers  a  half-truth  to  a  whole 
one,  for  he  must  press  one  interest  to  the  relative  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  others,  and  so  falls  under  fallacy  No.  4,  that  certain 
classes  of  interests  are  independent  of  all  others  and  so  may 
be  possessed  of  rights  that  involve  no  corresponding  duties. 

The  terms  labor  and  capital  are  popularly  employed  so 
as  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  laborer  is  not  a  capitalist, 
that  the  capitalist  is  not  a  laborer,  and  that  society  derives 
no  benefit  from  the  accumulations  of  capital,  while  it  is 
wonderfully  blest  by  the  operations  of  labor,  even  when  the 
latter  by  cessation  through  strikes  and  walk-outs  and  short¬ 
ened  hours  curtails  necessary  production.  We  here  find 
fallacy  No.  5,  that  accumulations  of  property  are  an  evil. 

The  fact  is  that  property,  far  from  being  an  evil,  is 
the  prerequisite  of  civilization,  essential  alike  to  the  state, 
to  religion,  to  philanthropy,  to  education,  and  to  labor  itself, 
since  it  is  indispensable  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  shelter, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  industrial  operations.  The  ever 
increasing  wage  demands  of  labor  cannot  be  met  without  an 


ever  increasing  supply  of  capital.  To  that  extent  to  which 
property  is  destroyed  or  kept  out  of  industry  by  relative 
disadvantages  placed  upon  its  use,  to  just  that  degree  is  the 
social  welfare  arrested. 

Society  is  rapidly  coming  to  that  situation  when  it  must 
decide  if  it  wishes  to  foster  its  vicious,  ignorant,  and  lazy 
parasites  at  the  expense  of  the  intelligent,  self-sustaining, 
and  independent  workers.  The  cost  of  maintaining  those 
who  cannot  sustain  themselves  always  falls  upon  those  who 
are  self-sustaining  and  the  burden  is  fast  becoming  intol¬ 
erable.  When  philanthropists  are  moved  by  ill-conceived 
generosity  to  divert  the  capital  which  might  give  employment 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  produce  an  equivalent  value  in 
return  for  it  to  those  who  are  willing  only  to  consume  it  with 
no  return,  society  suffers  an  economic  loss.  And  if  it  is 
true  that  the  productive  forces  of  society  are  weakened  by 
the  well-intentioned  diversion  of  capital  from  its  normal 
employment,  what  shall  be  said  of  organized  attempts  to 
force  property  away  from  those  who  have  had  the  energy, 
foresight,  thrift,  sacrifice,  and  industry  to  secure  it,  and  give 
it  over  to  those  who  have  not  these  qualities?  Both  phil¬ 
anthropist  and  socialist  fall  upon  the  same  fallacy,  No.  6, 
that  the  weak  and  poor  are  worthy  of  more  consideration 
by  society  than  the  strong  and  independent  without  whom 
society  itself  could  not  exist. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  matter  is  distinct  and  separate 
from  mind,  in  source  and  origin,  then  moral  and  economic 
laws  might  be  conceived  as  operating  separately  or  in  antithe¬ 
sis  to  each  other;  but  Philosophy  finds  no  more  justification 
than  does  social  experience  for  presuming  that  economic 
and  moral  forces  work  independently  of  each  other,  or  that 
the  persistent  violation  of  economic  law  will  not  in  time  work 
moral  catastrophe  to  the  social  order. 
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